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bring out into even stronger relief: the importance, to
jt                            man and society, of a large variety in types of character,

J!                 ,       and of giving full freedom to human nature to expand

itself in  innumerable  and  conflicting directions."   It
I \                      therefore   discusses  and  defends  the individual right

|                      to Freedom of Discussion and Freedom of Action, and

confines within narrow limits the right of Society
to control or to punish. As a vindication of such
views, the Liberty\ doubtless, has great and lasting
value. But so far as it confuses character with eccen-
tricity, so far as it belongs to the combative, negative
spirit of revolt, rather than to the positive, constructive
spirit of organised reform;' so far it shares the fate of the
old laisser-faire doctrine of political economy, and is out
of harmony with the tendencies and the ideas of the
modern age. We have advanced fast and far in the last
thirty years, and organisation and synthesis are our
mottoes rather than atomism and individuality. Herbert
Spencer is indeed an exception, but in times of change
the best men are found on both sides of the dividing
line.

The treatise on Liberty is written under certain pre-
suppositions which tend to vitiate some of its conclusions.
One of the results of Mill's so-called mental crisis was
that he began to recognise the value of opposite and
contradictory opinions. As a corrective against bigotry
it. is a valuable principle to assert the necessity of
examining theories which do not accord with one's own*'
But it is another and a different principle to justify the
necessity of such examination by the doctrine that truth
lies half-way between two antithetical theories. Such a
doctrine might be plausibly urged as an engine against   substitute   for  that   touch   shall   ever   be
